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<-=ay This paper aims to shed light on the level of social acceptance among stu¬ 
dents with learning disabilities (LD 4 ) in various secondary school voca¬ 
tional programs in comparison with their peers without disabilities. Our 
findings are based on an empirical study that comprised 417 students, 5 
of whom 85 were students with LD. Based on sociometric analyses of all 
participating classes, we determined that students with LD were less inte¬ 
grated into the classroom in comparison to their peers without LD. The 
results of the sociometric analysis show statistically significant differences 
in the sociometric position between students with LD and students with¬ 
out LD. While students with LD were most frequently perceived as re¬ 
jected, students without LD were seen as popular or average. In addition, 
students with LD see themselves as less socially self-efficient compared to 
their peers. The results of our study mostly refer to boys, because the sam¬ 
ple comprised 359 boys and 58 girls. We believe that pro-inclusion teachers 
with appropriately developed strategies for strengthening students’ social 
skills, as well as positive attitudes and sufficient knowledge about the spe¬ 
cial needs of students can have a significant impact on the social accept¬ 
ance of students with special needs in the classroom community. 
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Socialna sprejetost dijakov s primanjkljaji na 
posameznih podrocjih ucenja (PPPU) 


Teja Lorger*, Majda Schmidt, and Karin Bakracevic Vukman 


V prispevku zelimo osvetliti socialno sprejetost dijakov s primanjkljaji 
na posameznih podrocjih ucenja (v nadaljevanju: PPPU) v razlicnih 
programih srednjega poklicnega izobrazevanja v primerjavi z njihovi- 
mi sosolci brez posebnih potreb. Nase ugotovitve izvirajo iz empiricne 
raziskave, v katero smo vkljucili 417 dijakov, od tega 85 s PPPU. Ugotav- 
ljamo, da so dijaki s PPPU slabse integrirani v oddelcne skupnosti kot nji- 
hovi sosolci brez posebnih potreb, kar smo izmerili prek sociometricnih 
analiz vseh sodelujocih oddelkov. Rezultati sociometricne analize 
namrec kazejo na statisticno znacilne razlike v sociometricnih polozajih 
dijakov s PPPU in njihovih sosolcev. Medtem ko so dijaki s PPPU 
najveckrat opredeljeni kot zavrnjeni, so dijaki brez posebnih potreb 
najveckrat opredeljeni kot priljubljeni ali povprecni. Ob tern pa dijaki 
s PPPU sebi pripisujejo tudi slabso oceno socialne samoucinkovitosti v 
primerjavi s sosolci. Rezultati nase raziskave se nanasajo predvsem na 
fante, saj je v raziskavi sodelovalo 359 fantov in 58 deklet. Menimo, da 
lahko ucitelji, ki so naklonjeni inkluziji in imajo ustrezno razvite strate- 
gije za krepitev socialnih vescin dijakov, pozitivna stalisca ter dovolj 
znanj, povezanih s posebnimi potrebami ucencev, pomembno vplivajo 
na socialno sprejetost mladostnikov s posebnimi potrebami v oddelcni 
skupnosti. 

Kljucne besede: dijaki s PPPU, socialna integracija, socialna 
samoucinkovitost, socialna sprejetost, sociometricni polozaj, srednje 
poklicno izobrazevanje 
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Introduction 

The social integration of students with special needs (SN) refers both to 
the cognitive aspects connected to efficacy and school performance as reflected 
by learning outcomes, and to the conative aspects related to the integration 
of these students into social relationships and social inclusion (Lebaric, Kobal 
Grum, & Kolenc, 2006). The social integration of students with SN thus means 
more than merely designing individualized education programs (IEP) and im¬ 
plementing adaptations that have a more or less positive impact on the learning 
outcome; students are entitled to such adaptations after having been officially 
recognized as students with SN by the Slovenian National Education Institute. 
It means much more: it means creating an optimal environment in which stu¬ 
dents with SN can strengthen existing knowledge and acquire new knowledge, 
develop and strengthen social relations with peers and, in turn, build and 
strengthen their social competences. It means an environment in which stu¬ 
dents with SN is accepted, desired and equal. Peers represent an important so¬ 
cialization group for the student with SN, one in which he wants to be accepted 
and to which he desires to belong. Exclusion from the classroom community 
can cause serious distress in students because the class is a formal social group 
in which the social interaction takes place that leads to social relationships, and 
that has clearly defined goals. Marentic Pozarnik (1980) points out that by cre¬ 
ating a classroom community, a class gradually turns into a group of connected 
individuals in which students actively engage in reaching goals and to which 
they develop a sense of belonging. Students gradually start to identify them¬ 
selves with their peers because, during secondary socialization, peer groups be¬ 
come an important factor that plays a vital role in the development of students’ 
personalities. As a relatively adaptable person, each individual is expected to 
be able to function in and adapt to desirable or undesirable interpersonal re¬ 
lationships; a certain level of social efficacy is thus expected from them. Satow 
and Schwarzer (2003) define the notion of social self-efficacy as an individual’s 
faith in his own social competence even in difficult social situations. Studies 
that have investigated socially competent behaviour among pupils (Elubbard 
& Coie, 1994; LaFreniere & Sroufe, 1985; as cited in Zupancic, Gril, & Kavcic, 
2000) have found that social skills manifest themselves as a socially adapted, 
emotionally mature and pro-social behaviour that leads to positive social re¬ 
sults in the form of popularity and acceptance in peer groups. 

This study aims to investigate the social position of students with LD in 
a classroom community with the help of sociometric measurement, a popu¬ 
lar and established method of researching relationships in a group (Lewis & 
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Doorlag, 1999; Rogelj, Ule, & Hlebec, 2004). We are also interested whether 
the self-assessment of social self-efficacy of students with LD is similar to self- 
assessment of their peers. 

Students with SN in secondary school vocational 
programs 

The Placement of Children with Special Needs Act (ZUOPP-i) (2011, 
Article 2), which entered into force on 1 September 2013, recognizes the fol¬ 
lowing as children with SN: children with intellectual disabilities; children with 
hearing and visual impairments; children with speech and language impair¬ 
ments; children with physical disabilities; children with long-term illnesses; 
children with LD; children with autistic disorders, and children with emotional 
and behavioural disorders who require adapted implementation of education 
and training programs, with additional professional support, or adapted educa¬ 
tion and training programs or special education and training programs. 

After The Placement of Children with Special Needs Act (2000) came 
into force, the number of students with SN who were streamed into regular 
secondary school programs increased significantly. Over the previous decade, 
the number of such students has increased more than 15 fold (2002/2003 - 201 
students; 2011/2012 - 3184 students) (Statistical Office of the Republic of Slove¬ 
nia, 2012). 

From the point of view of the students in programs included in our 
study, it is necessary to emphasize that between 2002/2003 and 2011/2012, the 
number of streamed students with SN in secondary school vocational programs 
increased more than 31 fold (Opara et al., 2010; Statistical Office of RS, 2012). 
While 43 students with SN were included in secondary school vocational pro¬ 
grams in the 2002/2003 school year, 1341 students with SN took part in them in 
2011/2012. In particular, it is secondary school vocational programs into which 
the majority of adolescents with SN are integrated, and students with LD pre¬ 
vail among them (Statistical Office of RS, 2012). 

It is typical of the group of students with LD that, owing to recognized 
or unrecognized disturbances in the functioning of the central nervous sys¬ 
tem, developmental delays occur with respect to attention, memorization, 
thinking, coordination, communication, social skills development and emo¬ 
tional growth, as well as distinct problems with regard to reading, writing, 
orthography and calculation (Rules on the organisation and methods of work 
of commissions for the placement of children with special needs and on cri¬ 
teria for determining the type and degree of disadvantages, impairments and 
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disabilities of children with special needs, 2003). LD are internal in character; 
they are believed to be the consequence of a dysfunction in the central nerv¬ 
ous system (Magajna, 2002) and have an influence on the individual’s ability 
to interpret and/or connect information; and consequently, they impede the 
acquisition of learning skills (Kavkler & Magajna, 2003). Students with LD 
thus do not process information in the same way as their peers, which disrupts 
certain ways of learning; in addition, they experience difficulties in the field of 
metacognition. 

Grmek et al. (2009) emphasize that students with LD are precisely those 
students with SN who have the weakest learning-motivational and social posi¬ 
tion, which is why they require the most assistance. 

Sociometric position of students with SN 

Lebaric et al. (2006) point out that the social integration of pupils with 
SN is the primary objective of inclusive teaching that leads towards positive self¬ 
esteem and positive self-image and contributes to inclusion in a social group 
and a sense of belonging to a social group. Fostering social relationships among 
all parties in training and education is vital to social integration. It is necessary 
to strengthen ties, feelings of security, acceptance and equality and equal abili¬ 
ties in students with SN. This makes it possible to compare and obtain positive 
feedback; it also contributes to balance and stability among students with SN. 

The factors necessary for successful social integration include school 
professionals as well as peers and fellow students. Christensen (1996) and Mar¬ 
tin, Jorgensen and Klein (1998) point out that a negative attitude by peers to¬ 
wards pupils and students with SN represents a significant barrier on the way 
to complete social integration (as cited in McDougall, DeWit, King, Miller, & 
Killip, 2004). 

Studies in which inter-peer relationships were examined via a sociomet¬ 
ric test among students with SN and their peers have mostly yielded similar 
results. They established that students with SN had a lower sociometric status 
were rejected more frequently and were less accepted that their peers (AkCam- 
ete & Ceber, 1999; Larrivee & Horne, 1991; Roberts & Zubrick, 1992; Sater & 
French, 1989; Smoot, 2004; Stone & La Greca, 1990; Sahbaz, 2004; Vuran, 2005, 
as cited in Baydik & Bakkaloglu, 2009; Pijl, Frostad, & Mjaavant, 2008; Haager 
& Vaughn, 1995) and struggled more to establish contacts with their school 
friends (Garrison-Harrell & Kamps, 1997; Monchy, Pijl, & Zandberg, 2004; 
Scheepstra et al., 1999; Soresi & Nota, 2000; Ytterhus & Trssebro, 1999, as cited 
in Pijl et al., 2008). 
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From these studies, three factors have been extracted that have an im¬ 
portant impact on the acceptance and popularity of students among their peers: 
They are as follows: 

• Learning competences that, according to many researchers, have a si¬ 
gnificant influence on the sociometric status of individuals in the classroom. 
Students with lower learning competences and poorer learning results have a 
worse sociometric status than their school friends with average or above-ave¬ 
rage learning competences (Larrieve & Horne, 1991 ; Roberts & Zubrick, 1992 ; 
Sater & French, 1989 , as cited in Baydik et al., 2009 ). 

• Behavioural problems proved to be an important indicator of low soci¬ 
ometric status. For students behaving less appropriately, a lower level of social 
acceptance was registered (Roberts & Zubrick, 1992 ; Ummanel, 2007 , as cited 
in Baydik et al., 2009 ) as was a higher level of rejection (Cantrell & Prinz, 1985 ; 
Carlson, Lahey, & Neeper, 1984 ; Coieetal., 1982 ; French &Waas, 1985 ; Roberts 
& Zubrick, 1992 ; Warden & Mackinnon, 2003 , as cited in Baydik et al., 2009 ). 
The studies indicate that pupils and students with LD are more frequently dealt 
with for having behavioural problems than their peers without LD (Cortiella, 
2009 , as cited in Kavkler et al., 2010 ). 

• Social competences are competences that have a significant impact on 
acceptance and popularity among peers in the classroom community. Haager 
and Vaughn ( 1995 ) define social competences and competences that compri¬ 
se social behaviour, understanding and application of social skills and social 
acceptance. Studies have shown that students previously rejected by their peers 
had less developed social competences (Sater & French, 1989 , as cited in Baydik 
et al., 2009 ), while students with well-developed social competences enjoyed 
better sociometric status (Coie et al., 1982 ; Frederickson & Furnham, 2004 ; 
Ummanel, 2007 ; Warden & Mackinnon, 2003 , as cited in Baydik et al., 2009 ). 

Sociometric analysis is often used to measure the sociometric status. 
Based on data obtained by a sociometric analysis of many positive and nega¬ 
tive choices, the participants are divided into the following five groups: popular 
and controversial (positive), rejected and overlooked (negative) and the aver¬ 
age (Rubin, 2000, as cited in Zupancic, Gril, & Kavcic, 2001; Bakker, Denessen, 
Bosman, Krijger, & Bouts, 2007; Vysniauskyte-Rimkiene & Kardelis, 2005). This 
division is based on a two-dimensional classification system with the follow¬ 
ing dimensions: social preferences (social popularity) and social impact (social 
prominence), which are defined on the basis of positive and negative choices 
and make possible placement into one of the sociometric groups that are defined 
in greater detail below (Hughes, 1988, as cited in Pecjak & Kosir, 2002). 
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First, students with positive sociometric status will be defined. Popular 
students are those whom many peers choose as the desirable ones and only a 
few as the undesirable ones. They are characterized by a high social preference 
rate (> 1.0). These students are the most popular and the best accepted ones 
(Vysniauskyte-Rimkiene et al., 2005). They are described as sociable, friendly, 
cooperative, and more successful at resolving social conflicts; they support 
their peers and are not hesitant to approach them; they frequently engage in 
discussions with others and are aggressive only in situations that frustrate them 
(Erwin, 1993; Putallaz & Gottman, 1981; as cited in Durkin, 1995; Rubin, 2000, 
as cited in Zupancic et al., 2001). Controversial students are those that are dis¬ 
tinctly desirable among some peers, but distinctly undesirable among others. 
These students exhibit a combination of the behaviour of popular (sociable) and 
of rejected (aggressive) students. This group of students typically has a strong 
social impact (> 1.0) and good leadership skills (Vysniauskyte-Rimkiene et al., 
2005). In contrast, there are the students with a negative sociometric position, 
who are either rejected or overlooked. It is typical of rejected students that they 
are not liked by many of their peers, who view them as undesirable; in addition, 
this group of students shows the highest level of aggressive types of behaviour 
(Vysniauskyte-Rimkiene et al., 2005). They typically have a low social prefer¬ 
ence rate (< -1.0). Studies have also shown that they are often antagonistic to¬ 
wards and critical of their peers; they often attribute hostile intentions to peers; 
they are more often hyperactive; they are spend significant amounts of time 
alone and feel more lonely than students of other groups (Asher & Coie, 1990; 
Ladd & Price, 1987; Shantz, 1986 as cited in Zupancic et al., 2001). It is typical 
of overlooked students that they are rarely chosen by their peers and that their 
social impact is low (< -1.0). Vysniauskyte-Rimkiene and Kardelis (2005) point 
out that, in comparison with other sociometric groups, overlooked students 
have lower leadership skills and very few friends; however, they are not entirely 
isolated in the classroom. These students are characterized by higher levels of 
egocentric speech; they are socially inhibited and shy, careful and withdrawn 
and have a negative opinion of their own social competence (Rubin, 2000, as 
cited in Zupancic et al., 2001). It is typical of students with an average sociomet¬ 
ric status that they do not stand out and are neither particularly popular nor re¬ 
jected. In studies that investigate behavioural correlations between sociometric 
status, they usually represent a comparison standard; the relatively intangible 
samples of behaviour of average students thus serve as a basis for comparing 
members of more extreme sociometric groups (Kosir & Pecjak, 2007). 

The procedure defined by Coie and Dodge (1988) is used in the re¬ 
search. This procedure is based on standardization of the obtained positive and 
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negative choices and calculation of the measures of social preference and social 
impact; next, students were placed in sociometric groups in terms of the crite¬ 
ria listed in Table 1. 


Table 1. Criteria for placement of students into individual sociometric groups 
(Coie & Dodge, 1988; as cited in Pecjak et al, 2002) 


Sociometric group 

Social preference 

Social impact 

Popular 

(most peers choose them as desirable ones) 

>1.0 

Zp > 0; Zn < 0 

Rejected 

(most peers do not like them, 

peers choose them as undesirable ones) 

<-1.0 

Zp < 0; Zn > 0 

Overlooked (chosen only rarely) 

Zp < 0; Zn < 0 

< -1.0 

Controversial 

(desirable among some peers, undesirable among others) 

Zp > 0; Zn > 0 

> 1.0 

Average 

(mostly accepted but do not score higher in terms of 
acceptance) 

1.0 a (Zp - Zn) a-1.0 

1.0 a (Zp + Zn) a -1.0 


Note: 

Zp - Standardized positive choices, 
Zn - standardized negative choices, 
Social preference = Zp - Zn, 

Social impact = Zp + Zn. 


Methodology 

Our study is based on a descriptive and causal-non-experimental meth¬ 
od of empirical pedagogical research. 

Participants 

The empirical research is based on a non-random ad hoc sample of first- 
year students from various vocational secondary school programs in north¬ 
eastern Slovenia. The invitation to take part in the study was sent to secondary 
schools with vocational programs in Podravje (13 schools); 10 schools agreed to 
participate. The study comprised 17 classes of first-year students who are study¬ 
ing for a vocational secondary school degree in various fields. Only those class¬ 
es in which all students were present during the sociometric test were selected. 

Respondents were classified in terms of gender (male/female), age (15, 
16,17,18 years) and status (student with LD, student without SN). 
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The sample comprised 417 students, of whom 359 (86.1%) were boys and 
58 (19.9%) were girls. The gender structure is a reflection of the fact that the ma¬ 
jority of secondary school vocational programs included were typically male- 
dominated (car mechanics, machinists, electricians, carpenters and builders). 

The majority of students (46%) included in the study were 15 years old, 
followed by 16-year-olds (39.6%), while significantly fewer were 17 (9.4%) or 18 
years old (5%). This age distribution was logical because the latter two groups 
represent students who either were repeating the class or had, for various rea¬ 
sons (illness, social reasons, parenthood, etc.), enrolled in the program later 
than their peers. 

Our sample comprised 20.4% or 85 students with LD, while 79.6% or 332 
did not have SN. Students with LD are officially recognized as students with 
SN by a Special Education Needs Guidance Order, which is a legal document 
stating that the students may benefit from special education, indicating the 
most suitable programme and institution, the type and extent of special educa¬ 
tional support, the provision of additional human or material resources and (if 
needed) the reduction of class size. The document is issued by the Ministry of 
Education, Science and Sport of the Republic of Slovenia. 

Data collection procedure 

Data were collected at the end of the 2011/2012 school year in professional 
and vocational secondary schools in Podravje with sociometric questionnaires 
and social self-efficacy questionnaires. Students filled out the questionnaires 
during classroom meetings in agreement with the school administrations and 
after having obtained permission for participation in the survey from the stu¬ 
dents’ parents. Surveying took place under the supervision of a professional at 
each school. The school counselling service at each school provided us with 
data on the students’ status (status of a student with SN) and the type of special 
needs. 


Instruments 

A sociometric test with a positive and a negative sociometric criterion was 
used in the study. All students in class answered the following two questions: 
“Whom do you get along with best in the classroom?” and “Whom do you get 
along with the least in the classroom?” The students answered each question by 
listing three school friends with whom they got along the best and the least in the 
classroom. Based on the data obtained with sociometric analysis via the number 
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of positive and negative choices, the participants were divided into the following 
five groups: the popular, the rejected, the controversial, the overlooked and the 
average, using the procedure defined by Coie and Dodge (1988). 

In addition, the students also filled out a social self-efficacy question¬ 
naire: the Social Self-efficacy Scale by Satow and Mittag (1999). This scale meas¬ 
ures the sense of social competence for efficient responses in various social 
situations, such as making friends, expressing opinion, ability to apologize for 
one’s faults, ability to talk about one’s feelings or to resolve conflicts without vio¬ 
lence. The scale comprises eight items in which individuals express their level of 
agreement on a four-point scale (1 = It is not true at all; 2 = It is barely true; 3 = 
It is mostly true; 4 = It is absolutely true). 

Findings 

The following is a presentation of findings obtained with the sociometric 
analysis of 17 secondary school vocational classes of various streams. 

Table 2. Result of -test of differences in sociometric status with respect to the 
presence ofLD 



SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 





LD 

Popular 

Rejected 

Overlooked 

Controversial 

Average 

TOTAL 

f 

11 

27 

17 

11 

19 

85 

YES 

f 

% 12.9 

31,8 

20 

12,9 

22,4 

100 

f 

109 

46 

43 

33 

101 

332 

NO 

f 

% 32.8 

13,9 

13 

9,9 

30,4 

100 

f 

120 

73 

60 

44 

120 

417 

TOTAL 

f 

% 28.8 

17,5 

14,4 

10,5 

28,8 

100 

X 2 -test 

x 2 = 24,337 
P = 0,000 







Based on the data obtained with a sociometric analysis of secondary 
school vocational students of various programs via the number of positive and 
negative choices, the participants were divided into the following five groups: 
the popular, the rejected, the controversial, the overlooked and the average. 

Table 2 shows that there are statistically significant differences in so¬ 
ciometric status with respect to the presence of LD (\ 1 = 24.337, P = 0.000). In 
students with LD, the most common group were the rejected students (31.8%), 
while students without any SN were mostly identified as popular (32.8%) and 
average (30.4%). In addition, regardless of the presence or absence of SN, 
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students were most represented in the same categories as students without SN, 
i.e., in the group of average (28.8%) and popular students (28.8%). 

The findings of our study are not surprising because they are in line 
with the results of other studies regarding the sociometric position of students 
with LD. Prah (2011) examined the social interaction of pupils with LD in regu¬ 
lar primary schools in Slovenia. She established that there are statistically sig¬ 
nificant structural differences between the group of students with LD and the 
group of their peers considering the difficulties in social interaction (students 
with LD had more difficulties in social interaction). Empirical studies in the 
US, Switzerland, Great Britain and Germany have yielded similar results and 
showed that students with LD who attend regular study programs on average 
have a worse sociometric position than their peers (Haeberlin, Bless, Moser, 
& Klaghofer, 1991). Kavkler (2005) established that peers reject 50% of pupils 
with LD, owing to problems in establishing and maintaining contacts, which no 
doubt poses a major problem. Stone and La Greca (1990) examined the socio¬ 
metric position of pupils with LD in regular primary schools and determined 
that students with LD had a distinctly lower sociometric status than their peers 
and that they were overrepresented in the rejected and overlooked categories of 
students, but underrepresented in the group of popular and average students. 
Kavale and Forness (1996) likewise found in a meta-analysis that included 152 
studies and 6353 students (the majority of whom were male (72%) that 8 out of 
10 students with LD were rejected by their peers and that students with LD had 
inferior social skills than their peers without them. A study from 2007 by Bak- 
ker and colleagues that analysed the sociometric position of students with both 
specific and general LD in regular primary schools showed that it is students 
with general LD who have an inferior sociometric position in regular primary 
schools. Wong (1991, as cited in Nowicki, 2003) also found that social problems 
are frequently connected with LD and that people with LD are at greater risk 
of social rejection. In addition, many other studies have yielded similar results 
and showed that primary school students who are rejected by their peers often 
develop social, behavioural and learning disabilities during adolescence (Bier- 
man & Wargo, 1995; Buhs, 2005; Coie, Lockman, Terry, & Hyman, 1992; French 
& Conrad, 2001; Parker & Asher, 1987, as cited in Crosby, Fireman, & Clopton, 
2011). 

The following is a presentation of findings the differences in the score of 
social self-efficacy between adolescents with LD and their peers. 
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Table 3. Result oft-test of differences in the score of social self-efficacy with 
respect to the presence ofLD 

Test of Test of differenc- 

homogeneity es in arithmetic 
of variances means 

LD n x s F P t P 

YES 85 23.83 3.44 

SOCIAL SELF-EFFICACY - 1.061 0.304 -3.974 0.000 

NO 332 25.26 3.09 

The t-test result is based on a justified assumption about homogeneity 
of variances (Levene F-test: F = 1.061, P = 0.304). With respect to the pres¬ 
ence of special needs, a statistically significant difference exists in the attitude 
of students towards their own social self-efficacy (t-test: t = -3.974, P = 0.000). 
As can be seen in Table 3, the examined sample shows a statistically significant 
difference in the evaluation of self-efficacy between students with LD and their 
peers. Our findings can be corroborated with the findings of studies about their 
own perception of social self-efficacy between adolescents with LD and their 
peers. Adolescents with LD assessed themselves as less successful in the social 
area; in addition, they are more pessimistic about developing and satisfying 
social relations (Lackaye, Margalit, Ziv, & Ziman, 2006). 

Bandura (1997) points out that children with low social self-efficacy ex¬ 
perience problems in interpersonal relations, are socially reserved, perceive a 
low level of acceptance from their peers and have low self-esteem. In an ex¬ 
tensive longitudinal study that comprised 1361 students (of whom 55 had LD), 
Estell et al. (2008) found that students with LD had lower social status (social 
acceptance on the part of their peers, social functioning in class, underdevel¬ 
oped social skills) than their peers without LD and that even inclusion does 
not necessarily ensure better social acceptance and better social functioning for 
those students with LD in a class. Our study yielded similar results. We think 
that problems in establishing and maintaining social skills and deficiencies in 
social functioning are reflected in the sociometric status of students with LD 
and, consequently, in their poorer social integration. 

Isolation from and rejection by peers impedes access to social experi¬ 
ences, which has a negative impact on the sense of belonging in school and is 
detrimental to motivation (Asher & Coie, 1990). A feeling of not being accepted 
in a classroom community develops the most strongly in adolescence when it 
is necessary and important for adolescents to be accepted by peers. A lack of 
social interaction in class during adolescence can cause a feeling of loneliness in 
students with LD, a sense of a lack of social skills and, in turn, can make them 
avoid social risks (Flendrickson et al., 1996, as cited in Baydik et al., 2009) and 
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develop a poorer self-concept (Crosby, Fireman, & Clopton, 2011). 

It is therefore necessary to foster the development of social competences 
in response to the connection between low social self-efficacy and the sense of 
being unaccepted by and isolated from peers (Soresi & Nota, 2000; Frostad & 
Fiji, 2007; as cited in Pijl, Frostad, & Mjaavant, 2011) because Fiji et al. (2011) 
and Crosby et al. (2011) found that it is precisely social competences that help 
pupils and students integrate into a group, which is why these should be devel¬ 
oped and strengthened. 

Conclusion 

On the basis of the existing studies and our study, we found that in so¬ 
ciometric measurements, students assess their peers with LD most frequently 
as rejected students; simultaneously, students with LD consider themselves to 
be less socially efficient, which leads to the conclusion that they are less well 
integrated into classroom communities than their peers without SN. This hap¬ 
pens because, in addition to LD, these students also have deficiencies in the area 
of social skills, which can also lead to a poorer social position. Students who are 
categorized as rejected often experience problems in peer-to-peer relations and 
are distressed because of that. The most common type of assistance to such stu¬ 
dents is social skills training (Kosir, 2013). In addition to such training, which is 
most frequently planned and provided by a school counsellor and class teacher, 
students with LD who have deficiencies in the social area must also focus on 
the work of each teacher whose classes they attend. We believe that the teacher 
who assists a student with LD indirectly or directly in the development of the 
social skills and competences that student’s needs for successful functioning at 
school and in society and helps him become accepted in the classroom com¬ 
munity is the agent in the education and training system who plays a decisive 
role in the inclusion of all students. Qualification for implementing inclusion 
and a positive attitude towards pupils and students with LD are two prerequi¬ 
sites for quality work for professionals in Slovenian schools. The Green Paper 
on Teacher Training in Europe (2001) states clearly that very good teachers and 
their training are essential ingredients of various and numerous measures for 
the implementation of quality education and training (Buchberger, 2001). 

In the course of their studies, teachers in Slovenia must learn how to 
recognize possible deficiencies, provide adaptations depending on the various 
special needs of pupils and students, become aware of the importance of in¬ 
dividualized work with individuals with LD and internalize inclusive culture. 
Schmidt and Cagran (2011) point out that teacher training programs should 
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focus more intensively and for longer on achieving teacher’s self-efficacy, with 
possible concrete intervention strategies that promote both the learning and 
social development of students with all SN (Van Acker, 1993; Woolfston & 
Bradey, 2009, in Schmidt & Cagran, 2011). Galesa (1995) warns that, in order 
to achieve successful integration of pupils and students with all SN, in addition 
to knowledge and its application in practice, it is also necessary to build on the 
relationship and the attitude of teachers towards them. Both professional quali¬ 
fications and a positive attitude on the part of the teacher are the cornerstones 
on which successful inclusion can be built (Avramidis, Bayliss, & Burden, 2000; 
Schmidt, 1999). The TE/|.i project, in which teacher training and preparedness 
for inclusiveness were examined in 25 European countries, found that both ini¬ 
tial training and on-going professional development were vital to the develop¬ 
ment of teacher competences and the encouragement of professional values 
and attitudes for work with various students in the classroom (Training Teach¬ 
ers for Inclusion, 2011). 

A qualified teacher with an appropriate and encouraging attitude to¬ 
wards adolescents with LD and professional expertise can contribute signifi¬ 
cantly to the classroom climate and influence the acceptability of these students 
by their peers in the class. Acceptance by peers and a sense of belonging to the 
classroom community as well as professional treatment, assistance and adap¬ 
tations from professionals can all help shape an inclusive school culture and 
thus strengthen the social acceptance of pupils and students LD in classroom 
communities. 
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